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subservient, Calvin was realistic, clear-cut, and militant. Start-
ing from the vantage-point of a later stage in the development
of Reformation doctrine, his natural bent seems to have been
in the direction of logical completeness, lucidity, and realism,
and these characteristics were strengthened by his training as a
lawyer and his considerable experience of practical affairs. The
implications of Calvin's theology were of a more active charac-
ter than those of Lutheranism, and this, added to his own
vigour and practical ability, led to an almost military concep-
tion of the necessity for untiring, disciplined action. It is
significant that many of Calvin's letters are couched in military
terms, with talk of soldiers, armies, and battles. The active
nature of Calvinism helps to account for its wide penetration in
the countries of western Europe, where it assumed varying forms
according to differences in social and political environment.

It is impossible to do more than give the briefest and most
imperfect indication of Calvinistic theology, an indication which
is necessary in view of the considerable practical implications
of a sixteenth-century creed, particularly of an active creed like
Calvinism. The central point in this theology was the doctrine
of predestination. This doctrine was not original. It was taken
over from Luther and developed to further and more logical
conclusions. Calvin's idea of grace is that of a gift bestowed or
withheld quite arbitrarily by God, the proof of its possession
consisting not, as with Lutherans, in inward depth of feeling but
in energetic and continuous action. In its later manifestations,
this doctrine is well illustrated by certain phrases in the West-
minster Confession of 1647. 'Man, by his fall into a state of sin,
hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual good accom-
panying salvation. ... By the decree of God, for manifestation
of His Glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto ever-
lasting life, and others foreordained to everlasting death.31 The
utter ruthlessness of this teaching can rarely have been sur-
passed. It left men helpless before an omnipotent God, and

1 M. Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism^ English translation,
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